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THE BACHELOR'S DARLING, 
On a fine summer’s morning a few years a- 
go, two travellers were observed by the turnpike 
woman, approaching along the high road, to- 


wards Bilberry Gate; both were on foot, and | 
| bore evidence that sheep 


one of them led a very pretty poney, laden 
with two or three half-filled sacks, and an as- 
sortment of new and second-hand sauce pans, 
ladles and similar wares. As they advanced 
the turnpike woman amused herself by picking 
up such crumbs of their discourse as the dis- 
tance between her and the interlocutors would 
permit ; and by putting what she thus gleaned | 
together, Dame Hetty discovered that they 
were strangers to each other: the tinker’s com- 

panion having scraped acquaintance with that 


worthy only a few moments before, on the | ces down the lane, when they observed a thin | 





| 
i 





foregoing seat, the tinker and his companion * Oh’ wid all my heart!” said the Irishman ; 
proceeded at a quiet pace down the Jane ; the | “Darby Doherty isn’t the boy to bear malice ; 
narrow road had a verdant margin on each | but when a big fellow, with all his legs and 
side, of considerable breadth ; it was broken | things o’ that kind, left, tells me abont my 
into knolls in some parts, and here and there a | fragments, it puts me up—do you see ?7—puts 
hawthorn flourished, or a bramble sheltered a | me up, sir; though J am not one for quarrel- 
family of tall weeds; the thorns and briars | ling, yet Vd like tohave a pelt at him; but it’s 
were occasionally | before breakfast. Why should he notice my 
permitted to pasture in the lane ; a horse with | legs 2? It’s true then, sure enough, I’ve: only 
a huge log chained to one of his hind legs, to | one arm, one leg, one wife, and a child ; just 
prevent him from roaming far, was quietly gra- | a thing of a sort ; but suppose it’s my faney to 
zing on one side of the road; andnearly oppo- | be so, why should he throw it out at me?—wid 
site him, a pig, wearing a collar, as an estoppel | his dirty pack, his case of trumpery there !— 
to his invading the fields, by creeping through | May be I like number one; why shouldn’t I ? 
their hedges, lay dozing on the other, near an | Now, if I was given to quarrelling, here’s an 
old dung-heap, that was nearly covered with | | excuse, isn’t there? But I’m not. How does 
‘summer’s green and flowery livery.’ | he know, tinker 7—for a tinker I take you to 
The travellers had proceeded but a few pa- | 








Here the tinker bowed, and again requested 


ground of their both being apparently, jour- | stream of smoke rising from behind a large | Mister Doherty to shake hands with the North 


neying in thesame direction. 


Thetinker, she | bush, which grew withia a little distance of | Briton. 


thought, was about thirty, or two-and-thirty | 


years of age, at the utmost ; 
thick-set fellow of a middling size, with a loud 
voice and aswaggering deporiment. His com- 
panion, Dame Heity set down in her own mind 
as an Irishman, by his brogue; he was, most 
likely, she thought, a beggar or aballadsinger, 
or both, by his accoutrements ; he had a wood- 
en leg, a patch over his right eye, and the left 
sleeve of his ragged, military jacket seemed 
to be empiy. Hetty conjectured from these 
appearances that he might be an old soldier ; 
but thought it more probable that he had lost 


his limbs and eye by casualties not produced | 
“by war and had assumed regimentals, as a 


striking costume for a beggar or ballad-singer, 
although, perhaps, he had never smelt powder 
since he fired off penny cannons in his urchin- 
hood. 

These ideas came into Dame Hetty’s head 
without any solicitation on her part; she cared 
as little about the travellers as they did about 
her; but she looked atthem and thought about 


them merely for wantof a better subject, while | 


she waited at the gate side in expectation of 
the tinker’s toll. When the two men and the 
poney arrived within a few yards of the turn- 
pike, they turned suddenly to the right,and en- 
tered a lane which led towards a village a few 
miles off. The poney’s tail had scarcely dis- 
appeared, when the dame entered the gate of 
the cottage, muttering that this was the fourth 
time she had been disappointed,early as it was 
in the day, by folks going down the lane in- 
stead of coming along the high road. 

“But, odd !” said she ; “I mustn’t expect ev- 
ery horse that comes in sight will pass the gate, 
when it’s revel day in the village. If there 


he was a rough, | turned their steps across the turf towards it.— 


| 





} 


— 


' ballad I have for the best bill you or the likes 





| T’lendorse that bill of yours, that sticks up be- 


was a bar now, putacross the lane,as hath long | 


been talked of, I should ha’ caught the tinker’s | 
penny ; but though he hath leave, my husband | 
will never do’t, that’s certain ;—a stupid toad ! 


if tweren’t for I, he wouldn’t have a hole to} of ys; 


put his head in; and much thanks I get!— 
Lord! if I were but a man !” 


| the fist that’s left me. 
| hand to it, it won’t add much to its value, if 
| you wished to raise money on it; but aisy, both | these red herrings are mine: I picked them up — 


said the third traveller ; 
While Dame Hetty was soliloquizin g to the | so shake hands, both of ’ee, lads.” 


By his endeavors, in a few moments 
peace was restored ; the Irishman seemed to 
have forgotten what had passed, but the Scoteh- 
man sat rather sullenly by the side of the fire, 
which blazed away very pleasantly. The im- 
' portant subject of breakfast was soon broached, 
and Doherty made a proposal to club the con- 
tents of their wallets. ‘The tinker had a loaf 
of black, dry, barley bread, and a triangular 
morsel of cheese, which Doherty said, was fit 
food for cannibals who wore hatchets in their 
mouths instead of teeth. The pedlar drew 
forth a tin can, containing a small quantity of 
dry meal. The Irishman had nothing eatable, 
but as he assured his companions, an appetite 
that would make up for the deficiency. 

“I never carry any food outside my skin,” 
said he ; “when I’ve a trifle of money tospare 
I invariably invest it in whiskey. I’ve just 
nine penny’orth in my bottle here now; or may 
be more, for it wasn’t empty when I made the 
last purchase ; an I’d share it most generously 
wid ye, if ye’d any thing aqual in value to of- 
fer me inreturn; but youtinker, have nothing 
but black bread and a yellow bit of granite, 


” 


the right hand hedge, and they immediately 


On approaching nearer, they discovered a tall 
lean man, in a piaid cloak, actively engaged in 
raking together the embers of a fire, and pla- 
cing bits of wood upon a little blaze that shot 
up from its centre. 

“Ts this a gipsy’s old place I wonder 2?” said 
the Irishman ; ‘‘and is the pedlar, forso I take 
him to be, making it up to cook his breakfast ? 
God save ye kindly!” continued he, as he 
came within hearing of the man in the plaid 
coat. 

“Whither awa’, friend?” quoth the pedlar. 

“Ts it to the revel ye’re budging, Sawney ?” 

“What would ye give token, Paddy? And 
if I ganging that gate, why forno, eh? Ye 
seem to be cattle for that market yoursel’ ; wi’ 
your bits o’ ballads, and them scraps or frag- 
ments o’ mortality ye’ve saved fra’ the wars.— 
Ye’re some broken down I doubt. Sauf us a’! 
isn’t it rare to see sie trash perk up to a travel- 
ling tradesman, and address an honest and re- 
spectable person wi’ a plain ‘Sawney ?’—a mon | 
though I say it, whose bill for sax, ay, or aught | you call cheese 
pounds, in Bristol or Frome” “Nothing—that’s it,” replied the tinker : “ex- 

“Aisy ! aisy, man!” interrupted the other; | cept a feed for the poney. He! he! mayhap 
“aisy, or we'll quarrel, I’m sure—and when I | you'll eat an cat?” 
quarrel, I fight ; and it isn’t before breakfast i “Oh, go to Oiaheite—where Captain Cook 
like fighting ; every thing’s good in its season; |} couldn’t dress his dinner. Do you take me for 
so we won't fight now. As for your bill, tho’, | Cesar, er any similar savage? And you, Mr. 
I'll make boid to say this,—so I will, any how | Pedlar, have naught in your wailet but dry 
—as for your bill, I wouldn’t give the worst | meal, to make cold stirabout, or a roley-poley 
bolus, worked up wid water in the hollow of 
of you ever made ; but don’t let’s be quarrel- | your head: . 
ling for a’ that. Do youmark, though ; if you a ‘Didna I teli ye so,” said the pedlar ; 
cast any more dirt upon my person or goods, le wee bit it is, as you may see.’ - 
| “And ye’ve nothing in the wide world els 

‘““Naught that ye can eat.” 

“Then ould Ireland forever! I'm a ma 
man! If you’ve nothing eatable but meal, 

















“and 


tuxt your two eyes in the place of a nose, with 
I'll engage, if I put my 


from the grass where your pack stood, a while 
ago when you were dipping into it for the meal 
They can’t be yours, and J think you'll 


quarrelling does no good.” 

“Come, come—I like thee for that,comrade,” | 
“now that’s nature ; ; can. 
iewn it 
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“T tell you they are, though,” cried the ped- 
lar, advancing towards Doherty; “and what's 
mair——” 

“Aisy, aisy, again, or else we'll quarrel,” 
said Doherty, pushing him gently aside ; “I'll 
abide by what the tinker says.” 

“Fle’s an intarasted party,” replied the ped- 
Jar ; and T’ll no constitute him arbitrator.” 

"Well, well, then, I’ll tell you what we'll do 
—don’t let’s quarrel—to settle every thing ami- 
cably, I’lltvate you to a herring a-piece. You 
won’t. Did you ever sce the likes of him ?— 
I’'msure we'll quarre] ; I’m sure we'll have a 
fight at last ; though I wouldn’t for five farth- 
ings—and that’s money you’llown ; but Jove 
himself eduldn’t stand this.” 

“The ballad-singer speaks fair, in my mind, 
pediar,” quoth the tinker. 

“Hech ! now, nane of your havers! I’m no 
sic a puir daft body as to be gulled o’ my guids 
by birds o’ your feather; rad harrings dinna 
swim into a mon’s wallet wi’ whistling; ye 
maun beil your fingers with siller to catch 
them in these pairts—and groats dinna grow 
upon bushes noo-a-days.” 

“Well, that’s true enough,” said the tinker; 
“give him his fishes, and we’ll buy one a-piece 
of him.” 

*Let’s know what he’ll take, though, before 
we part wid them,” said the Irishman ; ‘may 
be we'd quarrel about the price after.” 

“Right, very right,” replied the tinker. 

“Sirs,” quoth the pedlar, “business is bad ; 
the girls dinna pairt with their bair noo, as 
they used, for a bauble or so; amon must hae 
guid guids for them. I'd be free, and invite 
ye ioshare wi’ me, but prudence wouldna tol- 
erate it in anc like me,that has eleven bairns.” 

“Now that’s what I cail nature!” exclaimed 
the tinker with considerable emphasis. 

An arithmetical excuse for being stingy,’ 
quoth Doherty. “Eleven children! and I’ve 
one at home which is a bag at its mother’s back 
—and would eatas much as any seven of them. 
I'd another onee, but the blackguard gipsies 
coaxed her away from the sideof us, when we 
were singing, ‘Rogues around you,’ at Wey- 
hill. They did it by ginger-bread or something 
like it, I think ; bad luck to them!” 

“Tinkering isn’t half what it was,” said the 
tinker, “‘since iron crocks have come in use so 
much. Tobe sure fhe maidens do save the 
broken spoons for me to melt and mould again 
when I comes ronnd ; and there’s a cullender 
or so, now and then to soder ; but what’s that? 
I’m a tradesman, as weil as the pedlar, and 
what's more, a mechanic; bat if my trade 
won't support me, why should [ support my 
trade, eh? Well, what did I do, but take to 
waddling as we call it, for wood ashes, to sell 
to the soap-makers; and sol contrivesone way 
and another, to make a preity good bit of bread. 

“is this a specimen ?” said the Irishman, ta- 
king upthe tinker’s loaf. “If it is, faith, then, 
the world’s but a middling oven for you.” 

“Stop! here, eried the tinker, as Doherty 
was about to roll the loaf along the grass.— 
“Don't do that ; my poney is the biggest thief 
er I knowed—that is, for a horse. He'd 
Ap it vp in no time.” 

“Weuld he? Then I honor him for his tal- 
ent; though the less we say about his taste the 
better. Who taught him these tricks ?” 

“Why, I did—that is, partly ; but somebody 
stole him from me.” 


, 



















“Musha ! then the man who did that, would 
not scruple to rob a thief of his picklock.— 
Well.” 

“Well he got into the riders’ hands—them | 
chaps thatQoes about to fairs and revels, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know; and they finished his educa- 
tion; and when you got him again he was quite 
accomplished, without any trouble or expense 
to yourself. Tinker, you’re alucky man! I 
don’t think you andl would ever quarrel upon 
a point o’ conscience.” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t be natural.” 

“Friends,” observed the Scotchman, “‘we’re 
wasting time ; and time to a prudent man is 
siller ; ye’re wasting it in idle discourse. The 
harrings * 

“Oh! dirty butter upon your herrings and 
every one of them! Would you pick a quar- 
rel with me again?” vociferated Darby.—- 
“Tinker, bring me one of your second-hand 
kettles, or crocks, and let’s make soup or some- 
thing, and go to breakfast. If you'll club your 
herrings, your meal, and your bread, why then 
T’'}l be my whiskey.” 

The pedilar acquiesced with the best grace a 
man who is compelled to give his consent to a 
proposition, possibly could ; a debate ensued, as 
to the best mode of cookimg the food ; it was, at 
length, decided thatthe meal should be boiled 
in a gallon of water, and that the herrings 
should be broiled, and then put into the pot to 
give the mess a flavor. 

“If that won’t make it salt enough,” said 
Darby, a bit of burnt stick will do the busitiess 
royally. The tinest salt in the world is the 
ashes of an ash stick. Now, boys,” continu- 
ed he, ‘“‘see, here’s the whiskey bottle. I’!] just 
hitch it up, by the string that holds it around 
my neck, to the branch above us here; so 
that when we sit down, we can swing it one to 
the other, drink and let go again, without any 
fear of it’s being upset. Oh, then! discretion’s 
a jewel any day in the year.” 

Doherty now began the culinary task, in 
which he exhibited a considerable degree of 
dexterity considering his bodily deficiencies.— 
While his one hand was employed in prepar- 
ing the herrings for the gridiron, with which 
the tinker had furnished him, his wooden leg 
was whirled rapidly round the crock, to mix 
up the poor ingredients that served as the ba- 
sis of his broth. An onion, which the tinker 
found in his coat pocket, was shred and thrown 
in, with a few wild herbs, which the pedlar, 
with his pack safely strapped to his back, con- 
descended to gather from the adjoining hedge 
row. Asteam at length began to rise from 
the crock, which the parties interested in the 
contents found most grateful to their olfacto- 
ries ; the broiled herrings were immersed in 
the broth: Doherty drove them vigorously two 











or three times round the crock ; and matters 
approached fast toacrisis. The cook exerted | 
his skill to the utmost; and, in the enthusiasm | 
of the moment, perhaps rather over-zealously, 
took his wooden leg out of the brothand thrust 
it beneath the crock to stir up the embers,when 
some one, who had approached unperceived by 
either of the party, gently touched Darby’s el- 


“Ts it the road to the revel, darling?” said 
Darby ; “why then——” 

Here Darby stopped short, and his eye wan- 
dered over the features and the person of the 
young inquirer. She was apparently aboutten 
years of age: her skin was remarkably fair ; 
and her eyes, as Darby afterwards said, were 
as blue and beautiful as little violets. She was 
dressed in a black stuff frock, a tippet of the 
same material, and a seal skin cap with a gold 
band and tassel, which seemed to have been ve- 
ry recently tarnished by the weather. She 
wore gioves,but had neither shoe nor stocking ; 
and the sight of her delieate, white, little feet, 
as she held them up one after the other, to- 
wards the fire to warm them, convinced Darby 
that she had but very lately been compelled to 
walk barefooted. 

“Oh! sir, you’re burning your wooden leg 
said the little girl, while Darby was gazing at 
her, and wondering whoand what she could be; 
and so absorbed was the worthy ballad-singer 
in the interesting speculation, that he had, in 
fact forgotten to withdraw his leg from beneath 
the crock, where he had just placed it, as will 
be recollected, when the little girl touched his 
elbow. At the moment that she advised him 
of the fact, Darby received a hint or two that 
corroborated her assertion ; the flame had twi- 
ned up the stem,and rather warmed the stump; 
and the fire blazed with such vigor, recruited 
as it was by the supply, that the broth boiled o- 
ver. His two companions who were close at 
hand, observed this latter circumstance an in- 
stant after the child had spoken ; the pedlar 
cried aloud to Darby to save the broth, and the 
tinker shouted with glee to see the Irishman 
sacrificing his trusty support for the common 
good. Darby did not lose his presence of 
mind ; he withdrew his leg from the fire and 
popped it into the pot ; thus extinguishing the 
stump, withdrawing the additional stimulus to 
the fire, and breaking down the rebellious head 
of the herring broth, by that single and simple 
act. 

The child could not refrain from giggling, 
miserable as she evidently was, at the scene; 
and Darby looked alternately at her and his 
leg, when he withdrew it from the pot again in 
so droll a manner, that the little girl burst into 
a fit of laughter, which the Irishman very 
good naturedly subduéd, or rather smothered 
with kisses. ' 

‘Well, my pretty little maid,” said he, “and 
where have you come from, agrah ! eh? 

“Ob, a long way ; it’s farther than I thought 
it was, when I began.” 

“And what do you want at the revel ?” 

“T mustn't tell you.” 

“Eh, then! why not, eh?” 

“If Iwas to tell you why I mustn’t, you’d 
know what I wanted at the revel.” 

“And where’s your stockings and shoes 7— 
Have you put them in your pocket as the girls 
do in Ireland ?” 

“No, indeed ; I wore them out yesterday.” 

“And how far have you walked barefoot ¥* 


“Oh, ever so far !” ne 


‘‘And how far’s that ?” 
“T can’t tell. Is this the road to the revel ?” 


bow. He turned half round, and beheld a lit- f “Itis; but what hurry. Won't you wait and 


tle girl smiling by his side. 
“Will you please to tell me if I am in the 
right road to the revel sir ?” said the little girl, 





in a very winning and innocent tone. 


take pot-luck with us?” 

“I’m hungry but I never tasted any pot-luck 
in my life, I cannot eat any, it smells so odd; 
but J thank you, sir, for all that, you know.” 
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‘“\Now do hear that? Do you hear the in- 
nocence of her? God send we'd better for 
you !—though you won’t tell us where you 
come from.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder but she hath been stole 
away,” said the tinker; “stole away, and car- 
ried afar, and now hath got her liberty, and is 
seekinghomeagain. That’snature,youknow; 
a pigeon would do it; a carrier,a horseman, a 
dragoon, or a middling good tumbler even ; 
and why shouldn’t a child 1” 

“Wha may ye be in mourning for, my wee 
lassie 7” inquired the pedlar. He was proceed- 
ing to ask something about her father and 
mother, when Darby put his hand on the ped- 
lar’s mouth, and whispered, 

“Whist! whist! why not now, eh? Aisy, 
or we'll quarrel. Don’t you know, you old 
snail, you! that a child in black should never 
be axed who it’s worn for? May be her moth- 
er’s dead,” continued he, raising his voice, and 
fondling the child as he spoke ; “and your 
goose of a question raised her dead ghost up 
to the littke one’s memory. Look there—see 
that now, if the tears a‘gn’t running outof her 
eyes: may be she hasn’t a father ; and you, ye 
spalpleen, to hurt her feelings that way! Oh, 
fie upon you, sir!” 

“Eh, mon! dinna prate; it’s your ain sel’ 
that did the business. Come hither, lassie, las- 
sie, come hither. Could you eat—that is, hae 
ye appetite for abit of a harring, daintily broil- 
ed? An’ ye could stomach it, I hae just ane 
in my pack, and I'll broil it myself, and ye shall 
eat it with a bit of biscuit, I think there may 
be in the pack too.” 

The child smiled in the pedlar’s face, and 
with a nod signified that she would accept his 
offer. The pedlar then produced a fine her- 
ring from a corner of his pack, and after a dil- 
igent search, discovered a piece of biscuit, 
Which he gave to the little girl, who curtesied 
asshetookit. These transactions by no means 
gratified Mr. Doherty ; he was in a passion 
with the pedlar ; first, for possessing a fourth 
herring ; and secondly, for alluring their little 
guest with it from his arms ; he also consider- 
ed the North Briton’s emphatic offer to broil it 
himself, as a sneer upon his own culinary a- 
chievements. Darby was actually at a loss for 
words to express his feelings, and he had re- 
course to action ; thrusting his hand deep into 
his bosom, and twisting his hip to meet it, he 
seemed to be diving into some pouch that was 
rarely visited, and difficult of access. In rath- 
er more than a minute, his hand re-appeared, 
with a little odd-shaped bundle of rags in its 
clutch. With the aidof his teeth he contrived 
to take off several pieces of ribbon and linen, 
and at length a small metal snufi-box, in the 
shape of a high-heeled and sharp-toed shoe, e- 
merged from the mass. He opened it and 
took out a sixpence. 

“There®” said he, (for he had now recover- 
ed his speech,) throwing the coin towards the 
pedlar, “take the price of your herring and bis- 
cuit, and give me the change ; she shan’t be 
beholden to you. Little one,” continued he, 
addressing the child, “don’tlisten to him; don’t 
bite -at his bait, nor don’t go wid him, darling. 
I will tell you what he is? He’s one of them 
people that cuts the long hair off the girls’ 
heads, and gives them gew-gaws for it. He'll 


take you under a hedge, or may be when you 
chaarve and 


are asteen, ml! ont a big pair of 


‘something about nature. 





clip off all them pretty locks, which he would 
make shillings of again, from the hair mer- 
chants ; for I see you’ve longer hairthan most 
maids of your age ; and, faith! it’s beautiful, 
and he knows it. He is looking at it as a cat 
would at amouse. He’s abadman, my dear.” 

“Is he?” said the little girl, apparently half 
alarmed, but still feeling rather inclined to 
doubt Darby Doherty’s account of the pedlar ; 
“Is hea bad man? Then why do you stay 
with him ?” 

“T won’t—no, not while you’d whistle, after 
I’ve ate his herrings; that is, if you'll come 
with me. Will you ?” 

“Perhaps,” replied the little girl, “he'll say 
you are a bad man; and then what can I do?” 

At this the tinker laughed, and muttered 
The pedlar still held 
the child, and putting his hand under her chin 
turned her face upwards, and then looking 
down upon her, spoke thus : 

“My wee woman, I hae eleven bairns, some 
younger than yoursel’, and I wouldna harm a 
puir, wee, defenceless child as thee, for the 
worth of an ingot of pure gold; it would weigh 
tlown my heart on @ death-bed, an carry my 
soul into the sorrowful pit. I’m a tradesman, 
and traffic in hair as he has just told you, and 
have a family,—eleven bairns, a wife, myself, 
a daft brither, my first wife’s aged and bed- 
ridden mother, and a sister’s son, as wee and 
as fatherless as you seem yourself; saxteen 
mouths to find food for, to-day, and to-morrow, 
and every morn that I rise. I travel] far and 
near to get it. And I dinna scruple,” continu- 
ed the pedlar, “to do my best, and barter as 
well as I can, in order toget bread and cheese ; 
but not with the like of thee, cherub. I canna 
take thee by adoption, for I hae eleven of my 
ain. Ill hold out no temptation of that sort ; 
bat I'll carry thee on the head of my pack,safe 
and clear to the reve), if there’s ony there that 
ye hae a wish toscee.” 

“For that matter,” cried the tinker, “she can 
ride a-top of my poney, with the pots and 
that.” 

“Oh, don’t be bothering!” shouted Doherty ; 
“she shall ride upon my wooden leg, o: any 
where about me, for have her I will; to the 
revel she goes with me, right or wrong,in spite 
of man or baste, tinkers, tay-kettles, pedlars, 
packs, pilfering ponies, and the whole fraterni- 
ty of ye. Tvesaid it,and soitshall be. How 
do I know—answer me this—how do I know 
that she isn’t the child I lost long ago, eh 7— 
that was a girl, and isn’t thisa girl?’ Now, 
don’t be trying to bother my brains with a re- 
ply. Darby Doherty is my name, and I’m to 
be found any day, here or there, one place or 
another, if yougotherightroad. Pedlar, stop 
thief ! the tinker has stole a herring from the 
pot.” 

“Ay, it’s time to fallto,” quoth the tinker. 

“Wait amoment!” exclaimed the Irishman; 
“one moment, and we'll all begin amicably.— 
Hear what l’ve to say: I’ve spoken what I 
thought about my honorable friend the pedlar’s 
scheme of the little one ; and why mayn’t I 
indulge in an idea that the worthy tinker, in 
offering to let his poney carry her, doesn’t snec- 
ulate,—bad luck to his black paws, how he’s 
streaked the broth—doesn’t speculate upon the 
value of the child’s ear-rings and little neck- 
_— 


von hove - now I’m aisy.” 





hy, do you mean to throw out hints’— 
tinker, laying his herring on the gra 
and advancing with a formidable frown and 
clenched \fists towards Doherty ; “dos’t thou 
mean 1 

“Now doh’t babble ; the question is settled,” 
said Darby, “don’t prate ot we'll quarrel.” 

“And Vil be jiggered if we don’t, whether 
thee likes or ndt. I'll stand up for my own 
character : it’s hature ; SO ax pardon or strip.” 

“Strip! Hol the devil do you suppose I'd 
ever get my rags on again, eh? Ha, ha.” | 
_ “Come, come, a jolre will not carry it off ; 
it’s too heavy. ''Talk to I about her rings! I 
—I—I—Oh, d—n thee! I’ll thrash thee 1” 

The ballad singer held up his stumps, and 
hopping back one or two paces, cried, “would 
ye assault ong with not a plural offensive or 
defensive about him ?” 

“Oh dang that !—thee’rt right though ; it’s 
natural. Here, pedlar, help me to tie up my 
leg and arm, and put thy handkerchief athirt 
my eye; fair play’s the word.” . 

The little girl now screamed loudly, and be- 
seeched the pedlar to interfere. “Oh! pray, 
dear Mr. Pedlar, don’t let them fight! Oh, 
he’s going to kill the poor man with the little 
wooden leg!” 

‘Do you hear—doyou hear,” exclaimed the’ 
the pedlar, how the wee creature, the cause of 
your quarrel ——” . 

‘Oh, pray let me run away,” sobbed the child, 
“and then perhaps they’] be friends ; do let me- 
go!” , 

“Stay darling,” quoth Doberty; rather than 
frighten the child, P’llconsentto apologise ; the 
heat of the argument made me singe the whis-, 
kers of my friend the tinker’s honor; butif the 
child wasn’t where she is, and we were after 
breakfast; just now, right or wrong, tinker, 
we’d quarrel.” 

“But not fight, it strikes me,” muttered the 
pediar. 

Calm was again restored, and the trio sat 
down to their breakfast. The tinker’s loaf 
was divided ; each man devoured his herring, 
and the soup was dipped owt of the crock, and 
drank from a little second-hand sauce-pan, 
which alternately served cuch of the party.— 





Darby’s bottle, which wes suspended from the ~ 


branch above, before the meal was half-con- 
cluded, had nearly proved an apple of discord 


between the tinker and the pedlar. Darby be- » 


gan by taking a tolerably good sup of the con- 
tents ; he then swung the bottle to the pedlar, 
who held it so long to his lips, that the honest 
tinker became alarmed lest he should not ob- 
iain his share. The pedlar did not withdraw 
the bottle from his mouth; and whew he raised 
itto an angle of nearly forty-five degrees with 
the horizon, the tinker could no longer sit easy 
on the turf. He started up, rushed across the 
crock which he upset in bis transit, seized the 
pedlar by the throat with one hand, and clutch- 
ed the bottle with the other. 

“Hold hard,” said he; “nét adrop more go- 


eth down thy gullet! Quit thy hold of the , 


tle or 'll choke thee! I will, faith! its nat 
ral; thou hast had my bread, fet me 
the whiskey.” 

The residue of the broth made the 
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and send forth fumes, the odor of whith 
| truly disgusting. The litile girl ' 
‘gain, and Darby Doherty was in high Hopes 


lace? So, for these reasons, I'll let neither of 


would have resen*ed 


that the brawnv nedlar 


share in | 















‘take the child to the revel was again! 


_ sure of; 
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the tinker’s attack on his person ; _y. was 
; ae 

“You'll excuse me,” said the tinke?, bowing 
as he succeeded in obtaining poss sion of the 
bottle. ‘You'll excuse me, but traly— 

“Dinna mention it, friend,” said the ie 
“I was wrong—I forgot myseM ; it was vara 
yé to look to your ain| I forgot myself, 
| should hae taken it down to the ultimate 
: away like a jayfuldream. It’s 
oe ; and vata excellent gude 
‘tasted for mony a day.” 
echild was much amazed to see storm 
and calm succeed each othe 
felt alarmed at those whom chance had made 


her associates and would-be protectors ; but 
e mastered fear, and sh¢ soon dried her 










_eyes, and ate the fembinder of a piece of the 


ead which the pediar had broiled for her 
‘hile his companions were debating, and the 
it which he had discovered ip his pack. 

4 ; After breakfast,the question as Sheliasbentd 

arted.— 

h of the men spoke resolutely} and a 

third quarrel was already budding, when the 

‘litle girl stood up between the brawlers, and 

_proposed that, as all three of thetn were so 

kind as to wish to take her, and neither of them 

let her go with either of the others, she 

hould walk on alone; or that all of them 
Pell go with her together. 

An immediate assent was given to this pro- 


‘posal ; the motion, as Darby said, was carried 


by acclamation ; and preparations were im- 
mediately made for starting. While the ped- 

Jar was buckling on his pack, the pony neighed, 

and the tinker exclaimed, “who comes hither, 

I wonder, on horseback ?” 

“Faith, no one that I see or hear, a horse- 

or a foot,” replied the Irishman. 

"Ay, but there do, though, assure as death,” 
said the tinker ; “my pony is no false prophet. 
I'll lay pints round,a horse is coming; I won’t 
swear for a mau—mind me ; but a horse I be 
and look, dang me if it ain’t Parson 
Hackle.” 

“Parson Hackle!” repeated the little girl; 
“where is he going ?” 

“Down to the revel, I reckon,” said the tin- 
ker, like we be; only he goeth on horseback, 
and we poor folks en foot ; and he goeth to help 
to keep the peace, and we, mayhap, to help to 
break it. I can’t answer for myself, much 
more for my friends after one o'clock.” 

The tinker was right in his supposition that 
the reverend gentleman was on his way to the 
scene of the revel, and necessity compels us to 
accompany him ; Jeaving the liitle girl and 
her three friends to follow us at their leisure. 
The Reverend Reginald Hackle rode on ata 
quicker pace than his steed was accustomed to. 
Reginald partook, in some degree, of the he- 
reditary impatience of the Hackles: the hu- 
mor broke out but ‘rarely, for Reginald’s life 
was as seldom ruffled as the gentle stream 
which glided along by the garden-hedge of his 
quiet abode ; but he was now on his way to 
pass a few hours with his brother Archibald, 
whom he had not seen for a number of years ; 
and the old horse, unused to such exertions as 
those to which his reverend rider on this ocea- 
sion urged him, smoked like a dumpling re- 
cently lifted from a crock,by the time he reach- 
ed the village. 

Hackle Hall, the ancicn! 


7 ’ ° 
and odd-locking 


} gether uns 





edifice, towards which Reginald turned bis 
horse’s head on emerging from the Jane, was 
the residence of his elder brother, Sir Wald- 
ron. Neither Sir Waldron nor Reginald were 
married ; their younger brother Archibald, 
had a wife anda large family. Reginald, in 
addition to the duties as the pastor of a neigh- 
boring parish, educated six or eight youths of 
the first families in the county ; and Archibald 
had agreed to place his only boy, Waldron,un- 
der Reginald’s care for three or four years, in 


he said, to take care of itself for a few days, 
and brought young Waldion down with him. 
Reginald was absent on the arrival, at a consid- 
erable distance, relative to certain affairs, the 
arrage of which he would have potsponed,had 
he been made acquainted with Archibald’s in- 
tended visit; but the latter had determined 
| very suddenly on the journey. 

Partings and meetings between relatives are 
seldom of any interest except to those immedi- 
ately concerned in them, weshall not,therefore, 
indulge in a descriptton of what took place at 
the departure of Archibald and his son from 
Mrs. and the six Misses Hackle, nor of what 
Reginald said to Archibald, or Archibald said 
to Reginald, 
their interview at Hackle Hull. We rather 
prefer relating the conversation of the three 
brothers after they had made a tolerable lunch 
on a cold pigeon pie and two quarts of very 
respectable ale. 

“Well brother Archibald,” said the rever- 
end gentleman as soon as the tray was remo- 
ved, “and, pray, what aspect does your native 
place wear to your eye, since your long absence 
from it? But you were so young when you 
quitted it for a dismal, smoky, London -mer- 
chant’s counting house, that I suppose all re- 
collection of it must have escaped your mem- 
ory. ” 

“That's 

bald ; 
people, if the least remnant of a sample had 











the positive truth,” replied Archi- 


you and Waldron, would have induced me to 
have guitted the metropolis to pay it a visit.” 

“Can this really be the fact ?” inquired Reg- 
inald, incredulously. 

“I giveyou my word and honor it is.” 

“But,” exclaimed Sir Waldron, “you have 
actually complained to me this morning, how 
the past week has dragged its slow length along 
with you.” 

“T’o besure it has,” replied Archibald ; “be- 
cause | am here—where I’ve nothing to do,and 
nothing to eat.” 

“Nothing to eat, Archibald Hackle!” ex- 
claimed Sir Waldron, drawing himself up 
with an expression of offended dignity ; “Hack- 
le Hall, sir, is almost an open house, even to 
| the way-farer: you are one of its sons. I trust 
I have supported the honor of our ancestors 
while it has been in my keeping; if you think 
otherwise, brother Archibald, and can show 
that I have not deported myself as becometh 
the head of the family, although you are my 
younger brother, I lie open to your most severe 

censure.” 
| “My dear fellow,” said Archibald, in a fa- 
miliar manner, that Sir Waldron deemed alto- 





uitable to the circumstances of the 


“if I had remembered the place and its | 


cleaved to me, not even the pleasure of seeing | 
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moment, ‘‘my dear fellow, I don’t care a pep- 
per-pod about the honor of our ancestors.” 

“Not for the honor of our ancestors, brother 
Archibald,” exclaimed Reginald, raising his 
eye-brows, and laying considerable emphasis 
on every word, so as to make himself clearly 
understood. 

“Ay,sir,” said Waldronsternly, “not for the 
honor of our house, eh ?”’ 

“Not apepper pod!” replied Archibald,cold- 





| ly. “I have other things to trouble me: leare 


compliance with the reverend gentlemen’s af- | more about the cies of Van Bummel & 
fectionate and frequent invitations. He had | | Crootz of Amsterdam honoring its bills; ex- 


so rapidly ; she | stolen away from London, leaving business, as | cept, indeed that this house is your property, 


Waldron ; but I suppose, of course, it’s insa- 
red, you couldn’t be sucha fool as notto insure 
it ; and therefore, perhaps, the sooner it is bur- 
ned down, the beiter ; if it wasn’t to the loss 


_of the company ; for to speak the truth, it is 











one of the ugliest edifices I ever had the honor 
of beholding. I dere say it was well enough 
a few centuries back ; but it has been so patch- 
ed, and with so little attention to order, that it 
looks as bad asa beggar’s coat. It is a com- 
pound of the tastes of every half century for 
these four hundred years past, and harmonizes 
remarkably well, brother, with the range of 
our ancestors’ portraits in the picture gallery ; 


' there they are, bow-legs and bandy-legs, fat old 
during the first ten minutes of | 


fellows in flowing wings, who remind one of 
porters at a masquerade, and brawny ruffians 
in armor, whose looks would half hang them, 
Without other evidence, in any court in the 
kingdom ; round-heads, cavaliers, churehmen, 
and knights of the shire—mitres and helmets, 
cocked-hats and cones, with women to match, 
for each generation—tag-rag and bob-tail,pell- 
mell, higgledy-piggledy, in all styles, costumes, 
forms and fashions!” 
(Concluded next number.] 








MUSIGAL DEPARTMENT. 








Continued from our last. 
VILLAGE CHORISTERS, 


BY TNE AUTHOR OF THE “USURER’S DAUGHTER.” 


A pig in a string is a troublesome artiele to 
manage, two pigs in a string are more trouble- 


/some still, t) a degree, perhaps, in proportion 


to the squares of their distances—a ram in a 
haltar is also proverbial for obstinaey—mules 
are celebrated for their pertinacity, aad don- 
keys for their stupidity ; but all the pigsjrams, 
mules and asses in the world, put together, 
would be more easily managed than a company 
of singers in a village church. About four 
miles from Loppington there isa village called 
Snatcham. The living is but small, and the 
rector resides and performs his duty without 
the aid of a curate. You cannot imagine a 
milder and more gentle creature than this ex- 
cellent clergyman. He is quite a picture ei- 
ther for pen or pencil. He is not more than 
five feet four inchesin height, somewhat stout, 
but not very robust; he is nearly seventy years 
of age—perhaps quite by this time; his hair, 
what little is left of it, is as white as silver ; 
his face is free from all wrinkles either of care 
or age ; his voice is slender, but musical with 
meekness. The practical principle of his de- 
meanor has always been—any thing for a qui- 
et life. He would not speak a harsh word, or 
think an unkind thought, to or of any human 
being ; but he is now and then tempted to think 
that when the apostle Paul recommended the 
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Christians to live peaceably with all men, he 
put in the saving clause, ‘if possible’ with par- 
ticular reference to village choristers. Snatch- 
am choir is said to be the best in the country ; 
such, at least, is the opinion, of the choristers 
themselves ;—.and he must be a bold man who 
should say tothe contrary. They are no doubt 
very sincere when they say that they never 
heard any better than themselves; for, to judge 
from their singing,one would imagine that they 
never heard any one else. Snatcham church 
does not boast an organ, and it is well it does 
not, for if it did, the whole choir would insist 
upon playing on it all at once; but instead of 
an-organ it has a band of music, which has 
been gradually increasing for some years past. 
It commenced about thirty-five years ago, 
with a pitch-pipe, which was presently su- 
perseded by a flute. It was soon found, how- 
ever that the dulcet notes of a single flute were 
quite lost amid the chaos of sounds produced 
by the vocal efforts of the. choir, so a second 
flute was added by way of reinforcement; but 
all the flutes in the world, would be no match 








for the double bass voice of Martin Grubb the 
Snatcham butcher, under whose burly weight 
and hurly-burly notes, the whole music gallery | 
trembled and shook. ‘To giye pungency to the 
instrumental department, therefore, a hautboy 
was introduced, but the vocalists felt it a point 
of honor to outscream the instruments, and 
the miscellaneous voice of James Gripe, the 
miller’s son, who sang tenor, treble, or counter- 
tenor, just as it happened, was put into requi- 
sition for extra duty to match the hautboy.— 
James Gripe could sing very loud; but the 
louder he sang, the more you heard that kind 
of noise that is produced by singing through a 
comb. It used to be said of him that he sang 
as if he had studie1 music in a mill during a 
high wind. ‘To the two flutes and the hautboy 
were added two cljarionets, because two of 
Gripe’s younger brothers were growing up and 
had a fancy for music. Young Grubb, the son 
of the butcher, soon began to exhibit musical 
talents, and accompanied his father at home 
on the violoncello, which instrument with the 
leave of the rector, was added to the church 
band in a short time—a time tooshort, I believe 
for the perfection of the performance. 

The rector, dear good man, never refused 
his leave to any thing, especially to what the 
singers asked ; they might have had leave to 
introduce a wagon and cight horses if they had 
asked ; but still the rector did not like it, and 
every time he was called upon to christen a 
child for one of his parishioners, he trembled 
lest the young one should have aturn for mu- 
sic, and introduce into the gallery some new 
musical abomination. It was next discovered 
that only one bass toso many treble instruments 
was not fair play, so to the violincello was ad- 
ded a bassoon, and to the bassoon a serpent. 
What next ?—nothing more at present; but if 
the movement party retains its ascendency,tri- 
angles and kettle drums may be expected.— 
The present state of Snatcham choir is as 
follows. In the first place there is Martin 
Grubb, the butcher, a stout, robust man, of a- 
bout fifty years of age, having a round head 
and a red face, with a strong, straight, thick, 
brownish gray hair,combed over his forehead, 


| 





and reaching to his very eye-brows. He isthe 
oldest, the wealthiest, and the most influential | 
man inthechoir. He sings bass, and is said 


be 
| 


to be the life and soul of the party, though there 
are no great symptoms of life and soul in his 
face, which is about as full of expression as a 
bullock’s liver. Then there is young Martin 
Grubb, who is a bit of a dandy, withblack cur- 
ling hair, and whiskers of the same pattern, 
pale face, thin lips, long chin, and short nose ; 
his instrument is the violoncello. James Gripe 
is leader of the treble voices, with occasional 
digressions,as above noticed. Ahd, in addition 
to the two younger Gripes, Absalom and Peter 
who play the two clarionets, there are One- 
siphorus Bang, the shoemaker, who plays the 
first flute ; Issachar Crack, a rival shoemaker, 
who plays the second flute ; Cornelius Pipe, 
the tobacco-pipe maker, who plays the bassoon ; 
Alexendar Rodolpho Crabbe, the baker, who 
plays the hautboy ; Gregory Plush, the tailor, 
who plays the serpent, together with many oth- 
ers, men, boys, and girls, who make up the 
whole band. 

This renowned choir has for a long time 
considered itself the ne plus ultra of the musi- 
cal profession, and consequently equal to the 
performance of any music that ever was com- 
posed. The old fashioned psalm tunes are 
therefore all banished from Snatcham church, 
to the great grief of the worthy rector, whose 
own Voice is almost put out of tune by hearing 
Sternhold and wells sung to the tunes of 
“Lovely nymph assuage my anguish,” and 
such Vauxhall and Sadler’s Well’s music.— 
The members of this choir, too, like other po- 
litical bodies have not much peace within un- 
less they have war without. If any attack be 
made upon their privileges they stick together 
like a swarm of bees; but at other times they 
are almost always at loggerheads one with an- 
other. Old Martin Grubb wields a precarious 
sceptre, for James Gripe is mightily tenacious 
of his rights, and resists, tooth and nail, the 
introduction or too frequent use of those tunes 
which superabound with base solos. Grubb 
and Gripe, by way of an attempt at comprom- 
ising the matter, have latterly been in the hab- 
it of takingit by turns tochoose the tunes; and 
their alternate choice puts one very much in 
mind of the fable of the fox and the stork,who 
invited one another to dinner, the fox prepar- 
ing a flat dish, of which the stork could not a- 
vail himself, and the stork in return serving up 
dinner in a long-necked bottle, too narrow to 
admit the fox’s head. When James Gripe 
chooses the tune, he flourishes away in tenor 
and treble solos, leaving the butcher as mute 
as a fish; but when the choice devolves 
on Martin Grubb, he pays off old scores by a 
selection of those compositions which most a- 
bound in bass solos. And in such cases it not 
anfrequently happens that Martin, in the de- 
lighted consciousness of a triumph over his 
tenor, treble, and counter-treble rival, growls 
and roars with such thundering exultation, that 
the gallery quivers beneath him, while his son 
saws away at his violoncello, as though he 
would cut it in half from very ecstasy. Cor- 
nelius Pike and Gregory Plush also spend as 
much breath as they can spare, and perhaps a 
little more than they can spare conveniently, in 
filling the vast cavities of their respective ser- 
pent and bassoon. 

All this disturbs and distresses the feelings 
of the worthy pastor, who thinks it possible, 





























pears, indeed, and no doubt the ¢ 
and all think so, that Sn - 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ vem 
to show forth the marvel 
Snatcham choristers. They thi 
people who attend there come | n 
music, and that the prayers. ot 
have no other use or object th 
the singers and other music 
breath, and give them an opp 
ing over and arranging: their book 
outbreak of musical noise. So li 
do the Snatcham choristers et to 
part of the service than that in w W 
selves are concerned, that dur 
course of the prayers, and in a 
time they are whispering to pit no! 
conning over their music books, } 
most audibly buzzing out some mu 
sage which seems to require clieidation yor 
adventure to some novice ; and Ma 
the younger, is so delighted with his 
lo, that he keeps hugging the pists 
with as much fondness and grace 3 
hugs its cubs, and every now 
sing anticipation of some coming beauties, oF 
or in rapturous recollection of a 
graces, he tickles the sonorous stri 
his clumsy fingers, bringing forth w 
musical cadences loud enodgh to'¥ 
drowsy, and to disturb the attentive part of th 
congregration. And then the good rector casts 
up to the music gallery a look, not of rep 
but of expostulation, and thereu; 
Grubb slips his hands down by he ie 
turns his eyes up to the ceiling, as if 
ing where the sound could possibly e¢ 
The supplicatory looks of the m 
clergyman, are on these occasions dia wer 
ing and most mutely eloquent ; they seem to 
say—‘‘Pray spare me a little ; suffer me to ad- 
dress my flock. I do not interrupt 
with my preaching, why should you interrupt 
my preaching with your music? My sermons 
are not very long, why will you not hear them 
out? I encroach not on your province, why 
will you encroach on mine? Let me, IT 
you, finish my days on earth as pastor of 
flock, and do not, altogether fiddle me out of 
the church. ‘ But the hearts of the vine 
musicianers’ are as hard as the nether 
stone ; they have no more bowels than a bas- 
soon, no more brains than a kettle-drum. 
Another grievance is, that these Snatcham 
choristers have a most intense and 
provincialism of utterancé ; it is bad 
in speaking, but in singing they make it ten 
times worse; for they dilate, expa: 
gerate their cacophony, till it’ 
ludicrous to those who are 1 01 
it. 









novations ; and it is very selde on om 
they ascend their 20 
lus or other of this nature. If 

ted in amity and.good will; if } 
have suspended his jealousy of 
Gripe no longer look with envy 


on Grubb; if some new tune be instepepeaion 


wherewith to astonish and enrapture the par- 





ishioners; if there be in the arrangement ten- 
ors and trebles enough to satisfy the. sages 





and feels it arya le that publicdevotionshould | of Gripe, and bass enowgh to 


ed with a little less noise. 


cond uc 


It ap-| powers of Grubb; 


;—there is a glorious - 
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of sound and vociferation, which none 











S.can possibly bear. The walls of 
) ehurck must be much stronger than 
eof Jericho, or they would have been roar- 
ed.to-rpbbish long-ere this. But if the agree- 
at of thechoir be the parent of noise, their 
eae. productive of much more.— 
Tete aa cay the Gripe and the Grubb fac- 
tions have carried their animosity so far, as to 
start two ttunes at the same time.— 
| 2 » done in such a case? Who 
on If the Grubb faction were 
ey would betray a consciousness 
i not acted rightly in the selection 
; and if the Gripe faction were to 
paw from the contest, or to chime in with 
: they would seem to show the white 
feather ; so they battle it out with all their 
might and main, and each party must sing and 
play as loud as possible, in order to drown the 
noise of the other. After church the Grubbs 
throw all the blame upon the Gripes, and the 
Gripes retort the charge upon the Grubbs, and 
need have the wisdom of a dozen 
Some to judge between them. So excited 
with passion, and puffing, and singing, and 
have the parties sometimes been after 
ye of this kind, that they have looked 
as tired as a team of horses just unharnessed 
from the opposition stage-coaches ;— nay, the 
very instruments themselves have appeared | 
exhausted, and an active imagination might 
believe, that the old big burly bassoon, 
in a lounging attitude in one corner | 


Such e gallery was panting for want of breath. | 









s as these, however, do not fre- | 


quently occur, and it is well they donot; when | 


they do, areconciliation generally takes place | 


soon after, and an apology is made to the good 
pastor, more, perhaps, in compassion to his in- 


fi than out of respect to his office or his | 


y “and his mild reply is generally to the 
following effect—“Ah, well, my good friends, 


I eo another time-you will find it more ea- 
eh Pig all the same tune: I marvel much 
on 


*t put one another out by this diver- 
baie singing.” 

There is also another mode in which the par- 
ties manifest their discrepancy of opinion, or 
discordancy of feeling, and that is by the si- 

of half the choir. Now, one would think 

that such an event would be a joy and relief 
to the good man, who loves quiet ; and so it is 
y but not morally ; for though his ears 

are relieved fr< o one-half of the ordinary mu- 
sical infliction, yct he is .sentally conscious 
that evil thoughts are cherished in the breasts 
of the siJent ones ; that they who sing are not 
praising God in their songs, and that they who 
sing not, are not praising him by their silence. 

But the climax of the abominations of the 
Snatcham choristers I have yet to record, and 
I hope that by their follies other choirs, if there 


be any’so absurd, willtake warning, 
(Concluded next number.) 








Woman and wedlock. —The longer a woman 


remains single, the more apprehensive she will | is ca 
t | Here are the suite of state rooms and the gal- ! 


lery containing the Cartoons of Raffelle, and : 
‘until quite modern Limes has been the residence ; 


be of entering into the state of wedlock. At 


17 or 18 yearsof age, a girl will plunge into it | 


often without feat or wit ; at 24 she will weigh 
and discriminate ; at 28 wil! be afraid of ven- 
turing,at 30 will tarn eboat and jook down the 
bill she ascended, and sometimes renent that 


. 


ste hat atizuted ho 


well-disciplined ears of the Snatechamh | 


‘MISCELLANY. 
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AMIPTON COURT, 








(The maze in the gardens of Hampton Court. ] 


The above engraving is a correct representa- 
tion of the Garden of Hampton Court, the 
hedge of which is cut so that in all parts it 
shall appear precisely alike. The visiter as 
he proceeds unconsciously on, soon finds him- 
self bewildered and unless he understands the 
rule or has the services of a guide he would 
| perhaps spend many hours before he could 
find his wayout. The rule however is simple ; 
it is thus : turn to the right on entering and 
stick to the left, and the centre may be easily 
gained. The hedge is hawthorn. 

This manor and the splendid palace wpon it 
was once the property of the celebrated Car- 
dinal Woolsey, of whom it was said,and justly 
| too, ‘He wasa man of an unbounded stomach, 

ever ranking himself with princes.” 

In the early part of the 13th century, it was 
| possessed by that powerful ecclesiastic and 
‘military body, the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem. When Chivalry began to 
| wane, and with it its various institutions, this 
among many other like establishments dwin- 
dled into a mere priory. It was from a prior 
| of the above order that Woolsey obtained it,in 
1515, then Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Being then at the zenith of his glory, every 
thing done by him partook of adequate splen- 
dor, and the present palace, the most magnifi- 
cent in Europe, owes its origin to that great 
man. In rearing this splendid structure he 
far exceeded those of royalty, and too Jate he 
saw the danger of his audacity. Although 
possessed of almost kingly power and influence, 
yet his very greatness, yea, his life depended 
upon the capricious will of his sovereign.— 
This the proud minister felt, and when Henry 
asked him what he meant bv building a palace 
superior to royalty itself, he adroitly replied 
that it was erected as a gift to his sovereign.— 
The monarch having obtained possession in 
such an easy way, was saved the trouble of re- 
sorting to harsher measures. It afterwards 
became the favorite residence of Henry, in re- 
turn for which Woolsey was permitted to en- 

| Joy the privilege of Richmond Mau.or. 

The palace is built partly after the Gothic 
style and partly of more modern architecture, 
having undergone many alterations since 
Woolsey’s time. In the reign of William III, 
Sir Christopher Wren added considerably to 
| it, forming what is called the Fountain Court. 











of the royalfamily. Surrounding the courtare 
numerous apartments, now occupied by private 


families, amounting in all to nearly 700 per- 


sleeping chamber of Charles I, after he was 
brought there by the army, on the 24th of Au- 
gust, 16s7. It was from this place that the un- 
happy monarch made his escape to the Isle of 
Wight. The room is of an octagonal form, 
with an iron door. It is said that Cromwell 
made the same room dis bed-chamber on ac- 
count of the security afforded by the iron door. 





In the great hall, Henry VIII, gave a most 


| splendid entertainment to the French Ambas- 


sador and suite, and Woolsey presided o- 
ver the preparation and solemnization of t he 
festivities. He taxed his prolific genius to the 
utmost extent for the taste and wonderment of 
his guests, and this entertainment has probably 
never been excelled in point of magnificence. 
Like many other remnants of the architecture 
of that age, this palace has suffered much from 
time and the innovations of custom, and it is 
said that at present the very room occupied by 
royalty itself as a sleeping chamber is now u- 
sed for a——pantru ! L. 








FEATS OF INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


One of the men taking a large earthenware 
vessel, with a spacious mouth, filled it with 
water, and turned it upside down, when all 
the water flowed out; but the moment it 
was placed with the mouth upwards, it always 
became full. He then emptied it, allowing a- 
ny one to inspect it who chose. This being 
done he desired that one of the party would 
fill it—his request was obeyed ; still, when ke 
reversed the jar not a drop flowed, and upon 
turning it, to our astonishment, it was empty. 








I examined the Jar carefully when empty, but 
detected nothing which could lead toa discove- 
ry of the mystery. I was allowed to retain 
and fill it myself; still, upon taking it up, all 
was void within, yet the ground about was per- 
fectly dry, so that how the water disappeared, 
where it had been conveyed, were problems 
which none of us were able to expound. The 
vessel employed by the jugglers on this occa- 
sion, was thecommon earthenware of the coun- 
try, very roughly made ; and in order to con- 
vince us that it had not been especially con- 
structed for the purpose of aiding his clever 
deceptions, he permitted it to be broken in our 
presesence. 

The next thing that engaged our attention 
was a feat of dexterity altogether astonishing. 
A woman the upper part of whose body was 
entirely uncovered, presented herself to our 
notice, and taking a bamboo twenty feet high, 
placed it upright upon a flat stone, and then, 


| Without any support climbed io theiop of it with 


surprising activity. Having done this, she 
stood upon one leg upon the point of the bam- 
boo, balancing it all the while. Round her 
waist she had a girdle, to which was fixed an 
iron socket ; springing from her upright posi- 
tion on the bamboo, she threw herself horizon- 
tally forward with such exact precision, that the 
top of the pole entered the socket of her iron 
zone,and in this position she spun herself round 
with a velocity which made me giddy to look 
at—the bamboo all the while appearing as if it 
was supported by some supernatural agency. 


She turned her legs backwards, till the heels 


touched her shoulders, and grasping the ankles 


in her hands, continued her rotationsso rapid] 
! pialy 
that the outline of her body was lost and she 
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TiTLeEs.—In ali ages of the world and among all na- 
tions a thirsting spirit for predominance—a panting af- 
ter preferment and honors has been found in every cir- 
ele whether patrician or plebian, and to each of the 
grades of distinction language has furnished some pecul- 
iar appellation, denoting elevation or depression. Such 
distinctions have ever been the principal fuel with which 
the fires of ambition are fed, for in these man sees depic- 
ted in glowing colors the spectre of happiness. Yes, the 
mere spectre of happiness, albeit it looks inviting and 
possesses the sweet voice of the alluring syren, for 
when he steps forward to embrace his idol it evanishes, 
and a bitterness of soul ensues. 

Different minds exhibit different capacities, and hence 
it is that satiety is sooner produced in one than another. 
Some are content with mere social dignity, and look up- 
on the honors which a small community has power to 
confer asthe very acme of greatness, while others see 
no honor short of the highest dignity of state. For the 
purpose of distinguishing the honored from the unhon- 
ored and seperating the different degrees, titles were in- 
vented, which invention was one of the earliest effects of 
the social compact. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
wre furnishes the foilowing list of singular titles assu- 
med by different sovereigns. 

In countries where despotism exists in all its force, 
and is gratified in all its caprices, either the intoxication 
of power has occasioned sovereigns to assume the most 
solemn and the most fantastic titles ; or the royal duties 
and functions were considered of so high and extensive 
a nature, that the people expressed their notion of the 
pure monarchial state,by the most energetic descriptions 
of 1 fancy. 

The of the Natches are regarded by their peo- 
ple es the children of the sun, and they bear the name 
of their father. 

The titles which some chiefs assume are not always 
honorable in themselves; it is sufficient if the people 
respect them. Tlie King of Quiterva calls himeel/ the 
great tion ; and lor this reason lions ore there so much 
respected that they are not allowed to kill thei, but at 
certain royal huntings. 

The king of Monomotapa is surround: d by musicians 
and poets who adulate him by such refined flatteries as 
lord ef the sunand moon; great mugician, aud great 
thief! 

The Asiatics have bestowed what to us appear as ri- 
diculous titles of honor on their princes. The king of 
Arracan assumes the following ones ? ‘Emperor of Ar- 
racan, possessor of the white elephant, and the two ear- 
rings, and in virtue of his possession legitimate heir of 
Pegu and Brama; lord of the twelve provinces of Ben- 
gal, and the twelve kings who place their heads under 
his feet. 

His majesty of Ava is called God ; when he writes to 
a foreign sovereign le calls himself the king of kings, 
whom all others should obey, as he is the cause of the 
preservation of all animals ; the regulator of the seasons, 
the absolute master of the ebb and flow of the sea,broth- 
er to the sun, and king of the four and twenty umbrel- 
Jas! These umbrelias are always carried before him 
as a mark of his dignity. 

The titles of the king of Achem are singular though 
voluminous. 
body is as luminous as the sun; whom God ereated to 

















be as accow plished as the moon at her plentitude; whose | 


eye glitters like the northern star ; a king as spiritual 
as a ball is round ; who, when he rises shades all his 
people; from under whose feet a sweet odour is wafied, 
hc. &e, 

Dr. Davy,in his recent history of Ceylon, has added 
to this collection the authentic title of the Kandryan sov- 
ereign. He too is called Dewo(God.) Ina ceed of gift 
he proclaims his extraordinary attributes. The protec- 
tor of religion, whose fame is infinite, and of surpassing 
excellence, exceeding the moon, the unexpanded jessa- 






The most sovereign of the universe whose | 
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mine-buds, the stars, a oe ; whose feet are as fragrant to 
the noses of other kings as flowers to bees; our most 
noble patron and god by custom, &c. 

Afier a long enumeration of the countries possessed 
by the king of Persia, they giye him some poetical dis- 
tinctions ; the branch of honor ; the murror of virtue ; 
and the rose of delight. 





LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSON RIVER AND ITS 
VICINITY: By a citizen of New- York.—This is the 
title of a well written and neatly printed work, just 
published by FREEMAN Hunt & Co., New-York. It 
js from the pen of Mr. Hunt, a gentleman whose urban- 
ity of manner, general intelligence, and good taste as a 
publisher, merits that high esteem in which he is held 
by the public. These letters were published originally 
in the Boston Traveller, and contain a great amount of 
information relative to the history, location and resour- 
ces of places on the Hudson which has never before 
claimed the attention of a public writer. He expresses 
his determination of presenting the public with another 
larger and similar collection during the coming autumn. 
We shall look for it with impatience. Subjoined is a 
letter written at this place, dated Sept. 1825 

“Since 1831, more than $100,000 have been expended 
in opening, regulating,and paving streets. A reservoir 
has been built on an eminence about half a mile frown 
Hatch’s hotel, for supplying the village with water for 
the extinguishment of fires, at an expense of froin $25,- 
000 to $30,000, showing a degree of liberality on the 
part of the corporation, not surpassed, if we take into 
account, the relative means, by the city of New-York, 
in their project for bringing spring water to that city.— 
Two whaling companies, with a capital of $200,000 each, 
have beenestublished. A company for the growing and 
manufacture of silk, with a capital of $200,000 has com- 
menced the erection of a brick factory, thirty-six by one 
hundred feet, four stories high. The silk factory will 
be in operation before the close of the present season. 

One of the ships now building in the extensive ship- 
yard of Me.wsrs. Tooker & Hait, is to be ecaiied the 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, a compliment to that gentie- 
wan, as merited as itis just; for to his l:beral and enter- 
prising spirit, in a great measure, belongs the present 
prosperity aod future prospects of the village. 

And bere I cannot refiain from relating an anecdote 
of one of the gentlemen who bave been very active in 
every laudalie effort to promote the good of Poughkeep- 
sie. Possessed of ample resources, but a heart much 
larger than bis ability, bis liberality was scarcely cir- 
cumscrived by his means; his purse and his credit 
were never solicited in vain. His resources, howev- 
er,in time failed, and he became a bankrupt; but in 
order to provide for his family, he commenced the bn- 
siness of a broker, and as usual, before the traffic was 
prohibited by law, sold lottery tickets. At the drawing, 
half a ticket was left on his hands, and that ticket 
came out a prize of $50,000; and although he had 
taken the benefit of the insolvent act, and was not 
of course legally obliged, he very magnanimouslv paid 
every creditor Lo the “uttermost farthing.” He had 
something left. Fortune has continued to smile on the 
liberal soul, and he is now once more independent, 
actively engaged in advancing the public good. Such 
men are an honor to human nature. Would to God 
we had them in every village throughout our wide 
spread country. 





By the way, friend Porter, if you bave any young 
men in your goodly city in want of wives, and good 


ones I have no doubt—some of the fair are certainly 
| very beautiful—I advise you to send them on forthwith 
| tothe care of our gallant voung friend of the Pough. 
| keepsie Hotel, as there are in the village, according to 
ja census just completed, one thousand, one hundred 
aad thirteen unmarried young ladies, ready, doubtless, 
| to enter into the blissful estate of matrimony. Hatch 
takes the best care of all visiters, whatever may be their 
when put under his protection. Adieu for the 
Yours, &c. 


| business, 
' 


present. 


The American Library.— This work, the prospectus { east —and we trust, she isnow toaene 


of which has been for some time before the public, has 
many claims upon public favor. {tis a weekly publica- 













tion, even’ to Adtadiana 
riod to the present time. Senta be hy: editor ; 
Terms 12 1-2 cents per number; ~ 


agent in this place. <hie 


The Knickerbocker.—The : 
than any of its predecessors, and ft 
reputation. Of its individual salad Spang 4 
to speak. Messrs. Potter & Wilson be 

Zhe Zodiuc.—We have before us. 
the second volume of this 





















talents as a writer are favorably known. 
ter of this work tay be classed as sound | 
Parley’s Cyclopedia.—The second volume 
Gazeteer) of this interesting work is before 
again earnestly recommend it to the attention ¢ 
and teachers. This number contains several 
views of ancient cities anda map of Palestine: 
50 cents. a, 
Bible Psalms ; by Abner Jones. —We have had lefe 
ure for only a cursory perusal of the specimen number 
cf this work, The design of the author is to 
religious community a collection of one 
paraphrased from the original Hebrew, and 
those numerous interpolations of sentiment for & 
of rhyme with which Watts’s collection 
object of the author is praiseworthy, and we have not 
the least doubt but the public will sustam bim in his ar- 
duous work of reformation, if he accomplighes wher ie 
promises in the preface— 


“That every tho divine, » 
Be led where David nd ° 







«, 





To Corresronvents.—‘Leo’ will — that 
we have made some alteration in the metre. The.author- 


ess of the charades in our last will please 

solutions. Her subsequent productions lap i 
onr next. The production of the ‘Newark 
lacks perspicuity. The construction of the 
defective, We have received a piece of poetry 
ea to Croker, Choke & Co. which bears marks of con- 
siderable merits, We cannot publish it with: 
dage. If th€ author or authors will consent to heve 
any other “name or nature” staud as god- ' 
insert it with pleasure, for we never let 
the better of Duty. *H’ has our tianks. We shall b 
glad to bear frow him again. The productions of *Ho- 
mo Mirus’ shall ever be welcome so longas ‘rhyme and 
reason,’ and excellent moral sentunent chapapterians 
those effusions. 


__ooOo 
Summary of passing Events. 
A young French git’ 16 years of «ge threw herself 
into the Seine recently aud attempted io drown herself, 


in execution of a threat she made, because her mother 
refused to give ber a new gown! 


The agent of the house of Rothschild, in Madrid, 
received orders to purchase all the manuscripts in 
Hebrew language which are to be found at shevilea'ot 
the property and libraries of the suppressed convents. . 


——— 


MARRIED ~— = 


In this town, on the 4th b ‘elton, 
Mr. Samus PELLs, to fy ae Ps. . 


_———— 


DIED, 
At Cold Spring, on the 4th jnst., Euazanera, daughter of 


Joka & hl, aged 17 years. 
At New Hartford, Conn.. on the 3st: . 
aged 2% years. The deceased was f 
var age ; a young lady of accomplished nind and 
t oved 
On Thursday. July 2, at Amenia, Mrs. RACWAE 
ape a protracted dness, of a Consumption, in the 37th 
erage. 
In the full assurance of faith, with meekness, 
resignation ; and with the strongest_relia 
VIOUR and the glorious promises of 
resign her eternal ALL To HIM, who is 
ty world from sin. ae corruption—and fi 
not to pass through, th %, valley and ° 
the very impress of Christ on her te 
this mortality, to put on immortality,”” 


Having the seeds of y= auiefonee paw theta 
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with the most livel y hope ; 
adoption, into “‘the agdous a4 
Was a member of the m "aa aaa 
umphant i in Heaven, 
"Where not a wave of of wogile rolls 
Across her peaceful breast. (Cou. 












THE BOQUET. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Lines on the death of Miss E— U—. 
Come gather to the burial place, ye gay, 

Of the eye, and glowing brow 

Tbid you . She who makes her bed 

This day beneath the turf with flowers bespread, 

Wasone of you. Mrs. Sigourney: 
Yes, she is gone! unto the voiceless grave 

Is gone that guile less heart, e’er yet the sun 


; Be Geetece its meridian reached. 
« - not furrowed o’er her lovely cheek, 
d his hand on tress or feature. But 


Calmily and serene she pass’d away, as 
Fades a rose-bud plucked ere its leaves expanded 
To the Summer breeze. 

‘ *T was a tearful sight 
To look upon that young and lovely form 
Clothed in the grave’s habiliments,— those eyes, 
So purely bright, forever hid beneath 
Their glossy lashes,—those lips which once would 
Put to shame the rose, now pale and speechless,— 
Those hands folded upon that lifeless breast, 
Which ne’er again can know a throb—lock’d in 
Thecold and frigid arms of death. 

Yet a beauty manfled d’er that high arch’d 
Brow, en which with maiden care was parted 
Her hair of curling jet—asmile yet linger’d 
Upon her lip so colourless which seemn’d 
To speak how pare and innocent her flight. 

August, 1836. 
ES ee 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 


Sol unobstructed in his zenith rides, 
And shines upon the evil and the good, 
The wild beast in the cave and mountain hides, 
And birds melodious carol in the wood, 
Bat ah ! another scene unfolds, 
The beasts torsake their hiding holes, 


_Bhe Songsters’ notes no more are understood. 


Blak clouds high charged with the electric fire, 
With angry winds athwart the sky are driven, 
Harl’d swifily on with raging fury nigher, 
Theyshroud with darkness the broad arch of Heaven ; 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar, 
The clouds their awful torrents pour, 
While tothe tempest boundless sweep is given. 








LEO. 


The forest’s pride, the lofty tow’ ring trees 
From which in autumn the ripe acorn drops, 
That wav’d their heads in many a pleasant breeze, 
Now yield their boughs, and quickly loose their tops ; 
Tall pines that grac’d the shady grove 
Are now from top to bottom strove, 
While others stand, but many a member lops. 


The streams that through the verdant meadows play, 
Their lovely banks’ gay cov’ring overflow,’ 
While on the fields, in lakes, the waters lay, 
And the smooth creeks to rapid rivers grow, 
And rushing down their course amain, 
(Obstructions interpose in vain ;) 
The strong-built bridge is quickly hurl’d below. 





Now the surrounding gloom begins to fly, 
The dark’ning clouds to scatter by degrees, 
And the dread scene that forced the heaving sigh 
Is greatly chang’d to beauteous charms, to please. 
The cheerful songsters now again 
Resume their late neglected strain, 
While they with joy are sporting iu the trees, 
Ponghkeepsie, Aug., 1836. Homo Mirus. 
EE ae ee ae 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE DYING GIRL. 


The heavy night bad worn away, and yet 
The pale and watch-worn mgther had not ceas’d 
Her vigil by the pillow of her child. 


Of loveliness, to sate the “Frosty Tyrant’s” 
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Who in the spring-time of their days hath fall’n 
Before the scythe of Death. 


So slowly in her surge-worn breast, did ebb 
The vital current, it would seem as though 

The ready spirit had embark’d, ateach 

Receding wave— 

Her brow was cold ; and’round her sunken eye 
Death’s purplesignature was stamp’d. Although 
Consumption’s stealthy work was finish’d, in 
Her hollow cheek, there yet remained too much 





Lip— 
Once more the sufferer raised ber dim blue eyes, 
And thus addressed her mother. ‘“Mother—I 
“Have been a wayward child. And God hath will’d 
“That this long illness should be unto death ; 
“So I cannot atone for those deep scars 
“Which my ingratitude hath lefi impress’d 
“Upon thy paliid cheek ; but thou, as Heaven 
“Hath forgiv’p, will pardon thy poor child. 
“But do not weep, dear mother, do not weep ! 
“For allis bright. All willbe well. The lamp 
“OF thy sweet counsel lights the vale of Death, 
“And it will beacon me beyond the tomb, 
“IT soon shall reach that quiet citadel, 
“And there the missiles of adversity 
“Can never harm ; so weep nomore for me. 
“Would that my young coevals were but here— 
“But thou wilt give to them my dying love. 
‘*Now farewell, blessed mother, death has come, 
‘But stingless’’—here she ceas’d to speak. A few 
Slight struggles, and her wary soul had left 
Its clayey dwelling here, for mansions in 
Its Father's house. 
The mourner laid her palm 
Upon the lifeless boseim of her child, 
And said—though not in desperaie agony, 
“Oh! is she gone ?—her heart is still ! 
“My child ! —~gune !— gone to God! 
"Yet willl bow before his will 
“And kiss his chastning rod. 
Norfolk, Ct. H. 
eT 


From the New-York Weekly Messenger. 


The following beautiful lines, we copy from a London pa- 
per of recent date. ‘I‘hey are from a work entitled, ‘2 day 
in the Woods,’’ published by Smith & Elder. The name of 
the author is not stated, but he is suid to be a basket maker 
by trade, and perambulates the streets of the metropolis to 
sell his baskets. Surely such a genius will meet with encour- 
agement, and soon be able to devote his time to more congen- 
ial employment, than making or selling baskets. We agree 
with the London editor, who says, in reference to the poetry, 
‘Its humble author is a poetin the true sense of the word.” 


THE DYING WIDOW. 
These cold white curtain-folds displace 
That form I would no longer see ; 
They have assumed my hushand’s face, 
And all night long it tooked at me. 
I wished it not to go away, 
Yet trembled while it did remain ; 
I closed my eyes, and tried to pray— 
Alas! I tried in vain, 





I know my head is very weak, 
I’ve seen what fancy can create ; 
I long have felt too low to speak,— 
Ob ! I have thought too much of late. 
I have a few requests to make ; 
Just wipe these blinding tears away ; 
1 know your love, and for my sake 
You will them all obey. 

My child has searce a month been dead, 
My husband has been dead but five ; 
What dreary hours since then have fled! 

1 wonder Iam yet alive. 
My child! through him Death aimed the blow, 
And from that hour I did decline ; 
His coffin, when my head lies low, 
I would liave placed on mine. 
Those letters which my liusband sent 
Before he perished in the deep ; 








What hours in reading them I’ve spent ! 





She was an only child— 
The doted remnant of a flow’ry group, 





Whole nights in which I could not sleep 
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Oh ! they are worn with many a tear, 
Scarce fit for other eyes to see ; 

But oft when sad, they did me cheer— 
Pray, bury them with me. 


This little cap my Henry wore 
The very day before he died; 
And I shall never kiss it more— 
When dead you'll place it by my side. 
I know these thoughts are weak, but, oh t 
What willa vacant heart not crave ? 
And, as none else can love them so, 
I'll bear them to my grave. 


The miniature that still I wear, 
When dead I would not bave removed ; 
’Tis on my heart—oh ! leave it there, 
To find its way to where I lov’d : 
My husband threw it round my neck, 
Long, long before he call’d me bride ; 
And I was told that, ’midst the wreck, 
He kissed mine ere he died. 


There’s little that Icare for now, 
Except this simple wedding ring 5 
I faithfully have kept my vow, 
Aod feel not an accusing sting ; 
I never yet have laid it by 
A moment since my bridal day ; 
Where he first placed it let it lie; 
Oli! take it not away ! 


Now wrap me in my wedding gown, 
You searce can think how cold I feel ; 
And smooth my ruffled pillow down : 
Oh how my clouded senses reel ! 
Great God ! supportme to the last! 
Ob! let more air into the room. 
The struggle now is nearly past, 
Husband and child! I eome! 
oT 
SUMMER. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARKE, ESQ. 


The spring’s fair promise melted into thee, 

Fair summer, and thy gentle reign is here ; 
Thy emerald robes are on each heavy tree, 

In the blue sky thy voice is rich and clear ; 

And the free brooks have songs to bless thy reign— 
They leap in music ’midst thy bright domain, 


The gales that wander from the unbounded west, 

Are burthened with the breath of countless fields ; 
They teein with incense from the green earth’s breast, 
That up to heaven its grateful odour yields : 

Bearing sweet hymns of praise from many a bird, 

By nature’s aspect into rapture stirred. 


In such a scene the sun illumined heart 

Bounds like a prisoner in his narrow cell, 
When through its bars the morning glories dart, 
And forest anthems in his hearing swell ; 

And like the heaving of the voiceless sea, 

His panting bosom labors to be free. 


Thus gazing on thy void and sapphire sky 

Oh Summer ! in my inmost soul arise, 

Uplified thoughts to which the woods reply, 

And the bland air with its soft melodies, . 
Till, basking in some vision’s glorious ray, 

I long for eagle’s plumes to flee away, 


I long to cast this cuinbrous clay aside, 
And the impure, unholy thoughts that cling 

To the sad bosom torn with care and pride ; 
I would soar upward on unfettered wing, 

Far through the chambers of the peaceful skies, 
Where the bright fount of summer’s brigbtness lies. 
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